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Governors 
are chosen 
to represent 
the public 
interest. 
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Meet the USPS Governors 


As the governing body of the U.S. Postal 
Service, the Board of Governors is compara- 
ble to a board of directors of a private cor- 
poration. The Board includes nine Gover- 
nors who are appointed by the President of 
the United States with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The nine Governors select a Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who becomes a member of the Board, and 
those 10 select a Deputy Postmaster General, 
who also serves on the Board. Both serve at the 
pleasure of the Governors. 

Governors of the Postal Service are appointed 
for terms of nine years and can be removed only 
for cause. In 1970, when the Board was estab- 
lished by the Postal Reorganization Act, the first 
nine appointments were for staggered terms of 
one to nine years. Subsequent appointments 
have been made for a full nine years or for the 
remainder of unexpired terms. Governors may 
continue to serve following expiration of their 
term until a successor is appointed, but not for 
more than one year. 

The Governors are chosen to represent the 
public interest and cannot be representatives of 
special interests. Not more than five of the nine 
may be members of the same political party. 


Although the Postmaster General and the Dep- 
uty Postmaster General are not Governors, they 
are co-equals with the Governors on all matters 
except that they may not vote on rate or classifi- 
cation adjustments. While the entire Board ap- 
proves requests to the independent Postal Rate 
Commission for changes in rates and classes of 
mail, the Governors alone, upon receiving a rec- 
ommendation from the commission, may ap- 
prove, allow under protest, reject or modify that 
recommendation. 

The entire Board determines the dates on 
which new rates, fees and regulations become 
effective. 

The 11-member Board directs the exercise of 
the powers of the Postal Service, directs and 
controls its expenditures, reviews its practices, 
conducts long-range planning and sets policies 
on all postal matters. 

The Board takes up matters such as service 
standards, purchase of equipment and equal em- 
ployment opportunities. It also approves officer 
compensation. 

Organization 

Each year the Governors elect a Chairman and 
a Vice-Chairman to organize and conduct their 
meetings. The current Chairman is John R. Mc- 








Kean and the Vice-Chairman is George W. Camp. 

The Governors employ legal advisors and a 
full-time Secretary, who serves as the primary 
staff assistant and is generally responsible for co- 
ordinating the resources of the Postal Service so 
that the Board fulfills its statutory duties in the 
most efficient and informed manner possible. 

The Board of Governors meets monthly, usu- 
ally on the first Monday and Tuesday of the 
month. Seven meetings are held in Washington, 
DC, and the Board selects one city in each of 
the five postal regions for the remaining meet- 
ings. The meetings are open to the public unless 
the Board specifically votes to close all or part 
of a meeting in line with exemptions in the Gov- 
ernment in the Sunshine Act. 

Each Governor receives $300 per day for not 
more than 30 days of meetings each year and 


travel expenses, in addition to an annual salary of 


$10,000. Each Governor’s term expires on De- 
cember 8 of a given year. 

In this issue of Postal Life, we will begin a 
series of profiles on the Governors of the Postal 
Service. This issue spotlights John R. McKean, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors, and Ruth 
O. Peters, Chairman of the Board’s committee 
on Technology and Development. 


Deis fh Me Keon 


John R. McKean was initially Pi a Gov- 
ernor in 1982 for a term to expire in 1986. In 
March 1983, he was appointed to a full nine-year 
term that will expire in 1991. He was elected 
Chairman of the Board in January 1984 and was 
re-elected Chairman in 1985. 

Governor McKean earned a bachelor’s degree 
in business and finance from the University of 
San Francisco and a master’s degree in business 
administration from Golden Gate University. 

A certified public accountant, in 1958 he 
started his own accounting and tax planning 
firm, John R. McKean Accountants, of which he 
is president. The firm is one of the largest in the 
San Francisco Bay area and is known for expert 
witness testimony presented in court proceed- 
ings. 





Members of the Board of Governors, in addition to 
Postmaster General Paul N. Carlin, Deputy Post- 
master General Jackie A. Strange and Board 
Chairman John R. McKean (who appears on the 
cover), are (left to right) Governors John N. 
Griesemer, George W. Camp, Ruth O. Peters, John 
L. Ryan, Peter E. Voss and William Sullivan. Photo 
by Patrick S. McCabe. 








Governor McKean is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Ambassadors of the University of San Fran- 
cisco and the Board of Directors of the Bay View 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, has served 
as president of the Parish Council of the Greek 
Orthodox Church of the Ascension in Oakland 
and is active in an organization of parents of au- 
rally handicapped children, Hearing Limited. 

Governor McKean and his wife live in San 
Leandro, high in the East Bay Hills overlooking 
San Francisco. 

To his close friends he has been known to ob- 
serve that the sometimes rocky California hill- 
sides seemed to be the last areas to be settled in 
populous California. He puts it this way “When 
one really wants to ‘kick back’ there is nothing 
like gardening. Trying to get something to 
bloom out of sheer rock, that’s a challenge.” 
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Ruth O. Peters, a retired postal executive, was 
appointed to the Board 
in December 1983 for a 
term expiring in 1987. 
Governor Peters 
began her career in 
1948 in the field of in- 
dustrial psychology, de- 
veloping tests for the 
Army, the Navy, the Air The Board 
Force, the U. s. Civil Service Commission and the conducts 


U.S. Postal Service. monthly 
During her 26 years with the Postal Service, public 

she held a variety of management positions at tings 

the Headquarters level. Governor Peters man- id 


aged the postal recruiting and promotion exami- 
nation program, providing for the development 
of selection procedures in every function of the 
postal field service. She established a skills inven- 
tory bank of 765,000 postal employees in 1966- 
67. From 1969 to 1976, she directed the estab- 
lishment and operation of the Postal Service's 
national test center in Los Angeles, CA. She re- 
tired as director, Office of Postmaster Selection. 

Governor Peters holds a bachelor’s degree in 
industrial psychology from the University of 
Southwestern Louisiana and a master’s degree in 
psychology and public administration from 
American University. She was one of six Out- 
standing Women of the Postal Service to be 
nominated for the Federal Woman of the Year 
Award in 1974.8 





DEALING WITH 


A DOGGONE DILEMMA 


Best friend—or foe? A collection of ‘shaggy dog stories’ 
from letter carriers sheds some light on the predicament. 
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Letter carriers are not alone in their am- 
bivalence about dogs. In literature, dogs 
have alternately been described as “man’s 
best friend” and as creatures not to be 
trusted. We've all heard stories of dogs that 
are vicious and of others that have saved 
people’s lives. We say people facing adver- 
sity have “a dog’s life,” yet at the same time 
we pamper our pets and spend lavishly on 
their well-being. 

While dogs and their bites are a serious 
problem for letter carriers, some carriers have 
found themselves befriended by self-appointed 
guardians. There are many stories about 
dogs walking routes with carriers for 10 years 
and more. One such relationship in Long Beach, 
CA, ended after 12 years only because the car- 
rier retired, and the dog, who refused to walk 
the route with substitutes, retired with him. 

Dogs have even served the Postal Service. 
They were used to deliver the mail in Alaska up 
until 1963 when the last dogsled carrier was re- 


placed by airplane service. And a couple of times 


in postal history, dogs have actually delivered 
the mail. Dorsey, a black and white collie stray 
who was taken in by the postmaster in Calico, 
CA, in the 1880s, delivered the mail for three 
years between Calico and the Bismark silver 
mine seven miles away. 

Which view of dogs is the right one? Are dogs 
brave, loyal, unselfish friends, or are they 
treacherous, untrustworthy curs that would just 
as soon bite you as look at you? 


Carriers’ best friend or enemy? 

Perhaps no one is better qualified to answer 
those questions than the letter carrier. Dogs are 
a problem carriers face every day of their work 
lives. Few carriers completely escape menacing 
encounters with “man’s best friend” during their 
careers. 

On an average of once every 25 minutes in 
the letter carriers’ six-day workweek, a carrier is 
bitten by a dog somewhere in America. Many of 
these bites are minor, but some result in disfig- 
urement, injury and even death. Of the 5,978 
dog bites last year, 4,450 were serious enough 


to require first-aid and 633 resulted in lost work- 


days. Careers have been cut short or changed by 
attacks that have disabled a carrier or created a 
lasting fear of dogs. Those who have had a snarl- 
ing dog leap at them can understand that fear . 








But through it all, carriers manage to deliver 
the mail. They realize that there are few bad 
dogs, only bad owners, and they like to tell 
stories about dogs on their routes. Here are 
some of the best from carriers all across the 
country. They were collected by Bil Paul, a cus- 
tomer services representative in the San Fran- 
cisco, CA, Post Office and former letter carrier, 
in his book, Mailmen’s Dog Stories, published by 
Alchemist/Light Publishing, P. O. Box 881444, 
San Francisco, CA 94188-1444. 


Puppy love 

Prior to Christmas one year, I was delivering a 
route on a main thoroughfare in the suburbs. I 
had stopped at one group of boxes, and to my 
surprise, a large rural box in the center of the 
cluster contained the cutest shepherd puppy. I 
picked the puppy up, drove down a side street 
to the people to whom the box belonged and 
asked them for enlightenment. 

Talk about good timing—they knew nothing 
of the incident. However, it seems they had just 
lost their dog and the children were still griev- 
ing its loss. They were very happy indeed to get 
a replacement from ol’ Uncle Sam. 

Bill Custer, City carrier 
Renton, WA 
In the doghouse 

Several years ago while I was delivering mail 
as a sub-carrier, | approached the mailbox of a 
rather large private house. I heard barking com- 
ing from the doghouse situated on the lawn 
some 30 yards away, but since I could see the 
dog was securely tied to the doghouse, I didn’t 
pay too much attention. As I was fingering the 
mail, the barking seemed to be coming closer. 

Continued next page 











Continued from page 5 

I looked over my shoulder to find a Great 
Dane charging towards me, and he was ac- 
tually towing the doghouse across the 
lawn. 

I narrowly escaped! 

Ro Haynes, Former city carrier 
Brooklyn, NY 
Where's my mail? 

Once when I was carrying a new route, 
the previous carrier told me not to be af- 
raid of a big white dog named Champ. It 
seems the owner had trained the dog to 
take the mail and deliver it to him. I was 
told to just “place the mail in Champ’s 
mouth” and he would take it in to his mas- 
ter. 

Well, when I got to that house, the dog 
was no place to be seen, so I delivered the 
mail to the box and continued on my way. 
Two houses later, here came the dog want- 
ing the mail—ahis mail, the neighbor’s mail, 
anybody’s mail—and no amount of shout- 
ing or waving could convince him that I 
didn’t have any mail for him. He could see 
I had a whole bag of it. As he growled his 
protest, I gave him a newspaper from the 
neighbor’s lawn, and off he went, happy to 
deliver his “mail.” 

Steve Bowles, Former city carrier 
San Mateo, CA 


[Editor’s Note: We hope this is enough said 
about the consequences of encouraging “cute” 
tricks. But also consider the plight of substitute 
carriers who have to cope with dogs accus- 
tomed to receiving doggy treats from the regular 
carrier. | 


Test case 

I had just finished my last delivery and was 
walking back to my vehicle when I heard a 
voice calling, “Mailman! Mailman!” I looked back 
and saw a man at the last house I'd delivered. I 
walked back to him. He had a dog on a leash, so 
as I approached I asked him to keep the dog 
back. 

“Oh, the dog’s all right,” he said. “He wouldn’t 
hurt anybody.” So as I came closer, I began talk- 
ing to the dog rather than to the man. “Hi, 
poochey,” I said. “You’re a nice poochey.” The 
dog sniffed at my pants and shoes as I kept talk- 
ing to him. 


“I told you he’s all right,” said the man. 

“I said, ‘Yes sir, | have two dogs of my own, 
but we can’t be too careful!” 

“I know what you mean,” said the man, his 
dog still sniffing at my leg. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the man, “yesterday the water 
meter reader was here to read the meter and he 
claims the dog bit him. I just wanted to see how 
the dog reacts to strangers.” 

Anthony J. Zubek, City carrier 
Middleburg Heights, OH 


200-pound creampuff 
Pll never forget one encounter I had with a 
dog. Some people on my route had a big Saint 
Bernard, and he was mean. They had him 
chained up all the time. He weighed 200 pounds 
and would hit the end of his chain every day as I 
passed. I had a black dog following me on this 
particular day when the Saint Bernard’s chain 
broke. He was coming for me and leaping for my 
throat when the black dog came out of nowhere 
and hit him in midair. They went to the ground 
and the Saint Bernard took off yelping bloody 
murder. Fortunately for me, he was a big bluff 
when it came to fighting another dog. 
Bob Olson, Retired city carrier 
Sheridan, WY 
Dog’s best friend 
One cold January in 1933 I was driving my 
45-mile route out of Canova, SD when I noticed 
a good-sized dog hanging from the top of a high 
woven wire fence by one hind leg, his front 
paws barely touching the ground. Fearing that 
the dog might be mad with pain, I got on the 
opposite side of the fence before I cut him 
loose. He fell to the ground and rolled into the 
ditch. When the dog got up and limped up to 
the road, he stopped and looked back at me 
over his shoulder for a short time, then trotted 
back to the fence in front of me and stretched 
his head as high as he could reach. Still fearful, 
but anticipating that he might be trying to show 
his appreciation, I put my hand over the fence. 
The dog licked the back of my hand three times, 
then turned and trotted away, letting me know 
that this supposedly dumb beast could show 
more gratitude than most humans are able to do. 
Eilers Grimme, Retired rural carrier 
Canova, SD 








Team work 

As I started up a porch with the mail one day, 
I noticed a dog on a long chain coming at me. It 
was then that I saw the “bad dog” sign and 
began to back up. The snarling dog slowly ad- 
vanced to the end of the chain and stopped. I 
breathed a sigh of relief and relaxed just in time 
to feel another dog behind me sink his teeth 
into my upper thigh. 

At this point, the owner came out of the door 
all apologetic for her dog’s conduct. She had in 
her hand a bottle of alcohol and insisted that I 
put it on the wound. When I continued to re- 
fuse, she appeared perplexed—apparently not 
considering the location of the wound or that 
we were standing in the middle of the front yard 
on a busy street. 

James F. Keith, Former city carrier 
Berryville, AR 


Sometbing to sink 
your teeth into 

I had just begun carrying a new section of 
town when I saw a man in his yard holding a 


CANINE CAUTIONS 


Here are some tips on how to avoid painful 
encounters with dogs while delivering the 
mail: 

® Observe the area, glancing at all places a dog 
may be found—under parked cars, under hedges, 
on a porch, etc. 

® Notice whether the dog is asleep, barking, 
growling, nonchalant, large, small, etc. 

® Don’t startle a dog. If it is sleeping, for exam- 
ple, make some sort of non-startling noise, such 
as a soft whistle. 

® Don’t show the dog you are afraid of him; 
dogs are more apt to bite those who show fear. 
® Never assume a dog won't bite; keep the ani- 
mal under observation when delivering the mail. 
® Speak to the dog in a friendly tone of voice, 
but don’t attempt to pet it. 

® If a dog comes toward you, stand your ground. 
If you have a satchel, hold it in front of you and 






large red dog. He introduced himself and the 
dog, Fox. 

“Ol Fox,” he said, “is a real eater. So don’t 
take any chances. Just leave my mail with my 
brother in case the dog is out.” 

It was some time later that the guy met me 
again and said, “Well, you won't have to be af- 
raid of ol’ Fox anymore. He got so bad, I took 
him to the vet dentist and had his teeth pulled 
out.” 

The dog gummed my hand as he wagged his 
tail. 

Some days later the man was in the yard hold- 
ing the dog back, saying, “No, Fox.” The dog 
showed me some very fine teeth. “The poor 
thing just couldn't eat, so I took him back to this 
vet and he made him some false teeth.” 

It was a few days later when he and his 
brother were both out in his yard holding two 
identical dogs. One dog gummed one of my 
hands while the other dog joined in—wagging 
his tail and gently gnawing on my other hand. 

D.Q. Rankin, City carrier 
West Monroe, LA & 


slowly back away, making certain you don’t 
stumble. (Turning and running is likely to excite 
the animal and may provoke an attack.) 

@ If necessary, use your animal repellent, Halt. 
When it’s sprayed at an attacking animal’s eyes, 
nose and mouth, it causes the animal to retreat. 
The repelient’s effect wears off within 15 min- 
utes, but gives the carrier ample time to exit the 
scene. 

® Report all attacks or threats to your super- 
visor. When a dog has bitten a carrier or pre- 
vented him or her from delivering the mail, the 
post office will notify the customer that delivery 
will be stopped until there are assurances that 
the animal will be confined when the carrier ar- 
rives. 

® Obtain prompt medical attention for all dog 
bites, no matter how minor they appear. 8 





The 
awareness 
program 

is getting 
results. 





PET 
OWNERS 
PAY UP 


Dog owners are learning that the conse- 
quences of their pets’ bites can be very 
costly to them. Since 1981, when the Postal 
Service began assisting carriers with their 
claims against dog owners, we have had in- 
creasing success in obtaining settlements. 
In 1984, employees and the USPS recovered 
more than $3 million from pet owners and 
insurance companies by actively pursuing 
third-party dog bite claims. 

A third-party claim is a claim against a custom- 
er responsible for an employee’s on-the-job in- 
jury. Under the Third Party program, the Postal 
Service encourages employees to pursue such 
claims and assists them in this pursuit. This can 
be accomplished either by the employee retain- 
ing a private attorney and the Postal Service 
cooperating with that attorney, or by the em- 
ployee’s assignment of his or her personal injury 
claim to the Postal Service for pursuit. If a recov- 
ery is made, the government is reimbursed for 
its injury compensation costs and employees are 
compensated for their pain, suffering and use of 
leave. These third-party settlements have ranged 
from $25 to $350,000. 


Settlement amounts grow 
Bob Lastowski, Injury Compensation Specialist 
at Oklahoma City, OK, says, “We're getting even 
better as we gain experience,” as he talks about 
a recent assigned claim for which he negotiated 
a settlement. A letter carrier, who was attacked 
and bitten by a Great Dane, collected $7,000 to 
compensate him for the attack. About $500 of being attacked by a dog, collected $100,000 
that went to reimburse the Postal Service for its from the owner, and the Postal Service was com- 
expenses. pensated for the cost of his lost time. 
A large dog attacked and bit a Mankato, MN, In Salt Lake City, UT, a carrier collected 
letter carrier, seriously injuring him, but even $208,000 in an annuity to be paid over her 
worse, the dog disappeared and the carrier had lifetime after being mauled by a German 
to suffer through a painful series of rabies shots shepherd. She suffered a broken ankle and finger 
before the dog was found. The carrier assigned and spent five days in the hospital. But the most 











































his personal injury case to the Postal Service and _ S¢rious result of her encounter with the dog was 
an out-of-court settlement of $10,000 was the severe psychological trauma she suffered, 
reached. which left her unable to carry the mail. 

A Los Angeles letter carrier, who was off work One of the largest settlements in a third-party 


for eight months at Postal Service expense after claim was a $350,000 annuity awarded to a let- 
ter carrier who was attacked by a pit bull. The 
carrier was delivering a certified letter to a cus- 


tomer on his rural route when he saw the owner 
and his dog in the window. Deciding discretion 
was the better part of valor, he waited at the 
mail box for the customer to come out and get 
the letter. But when the customer opened the 
door, the pit bull ran out and bit the carrier on 
his leg before he could get back into his vehicle. 
As he tried to pull him back by his collar, the 
dog bit his arm, slipped out of the collar and 
went for the carrier’s face. By that time, the 
owner arrived on the scene and the dog turned 
and bit him. The carrier was badly mauled and 
his tear duct was permanently damaged. 

Each year the Postal Service wages a Dog Bite 


Awareness Campaign to educate the public 
about the seriousness of letting their animals run 
free, and part of this campaign is to make sure 
people understand the consequences of dog 
bites. The dog-bite awareness program, coupled 
with the policy of seeking recovery of damages 
and stopping delivery of mail to houses or neigh- 
borhoods where dogs threaten carriers, helps 
demonstrate to pet owners that the Postal Ser- 
vice is serious about stopping dog bites. And the 
program is getting results—in 1984 there were 
some 1,000 fewer dog bites than in the previous 
year. The Postal Service and its letter carriers are 
no longer taking dog bites lying down. We are 
fighting back, and we are winning! 8 


Some of the letter 
carriers at the Dun- 
dalk Station in 
Baltimore, MD, show 
where they have 
been bitten by dogs 
(not all locations 
could be revealed). 
Of more than 70 
carriers working 
out of the station, 
33 have been bitten 
a total of 108 times 
during careers that 
range from one to 
35 years. 


Photo by Sam Tsunoda 
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PREVENTION 
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CHIHUAHUA DOBERMAN POODLE SPANIEL 
BASSET CHOW CHOW GREAT DANE RETRIEVER SPITZ 
BEAGLE COLLIE GREYHOUND SCHNAUZER ST. BERNARD 
BLOODHOUND CORGI MALAMUTE SETTER TERRIER 
BOXER DACHSHUND MASTIFF SHEEP DOG WHIPPET 
BULLDOG DALMATIAN POINTER SHEPHERD WOLFHOUND 


Never trust a poodle ... or a schnauzer ... The breed of dog may read forward, back- 
or a shepherd—or any breed of dog. That’s ward, up, down or diagonally. Each breed of dog 
the best way to prevent a dog bite. Since must read in a straight line without skipping any 
any breed of dog can, and might bite, postal letters. The names may intersect or interlock; 
puzzle experts have come up with a word thus the same letter can be used more than once. 
game tec help remind you that even a Ten prizes—$50 gift certificates to the mail 
friendly looking pet can be dangerous. order catalog of your choice—will be awarded 
All but one of the 30 dogs listed beneath the _— for correct entries chosen at random. Winners 
puzzle are hidden in the grid. See if you can find will be announced in a future issue of Postal Life. 
which dog is missing. Rules 
1. All Postal Service employees are eligible to 
DOG BITE PREVENTION CONTEST ENTRY FORM enter except for those in the Headquarters 
Public & Employee Communications Department. 
. All entrants must complete the entry coupon. 
Name 3. All entries become the property of the U.S. 
Postal Service and none can be returned or 
Address acknowledged. 
City State ZIP + 4 code . Entries should be mailed to: Dog Bite Safety 
Contest, Room 10843, USPS Headquarters, 
Washington, DC 20260-3100. 
Postal facility . Entries must be postmarked before midnight, 
July 20, 1985. 


The breed of dog not found is 














Home telephone no. Job title 
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hard-sell salespeople pressure (or tempt) you 
into buying things you don’t really need. 
® Don't use credit to buy an item whose value 
oa wilt not ouslast the installment Cacckeniiel J F 
$@ Don't carry. t Card accoun . 
Fé not paid fiche account regularly ace oe 
2. Fou, don’ty-¥0 up paying interest on f ait 
Te tad tan f epee 
worse, that can be deadly ). 

*t forget that the piper has to be paid. 

you borrow, you are renting other 

Continued next page 
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tr ys ark tasks: Rep cio oes aac 
who isn’t?), consider purchasing Savings 
Bonds in the name of your child—or any 
child. By doing s6,'you canavoid the tax 
man altogether. Here's how: GY 

, Unless your child is Gary Céleman, $ works 
“hae ano en we 
bly has no taxable income and is in the zero tax 
bracket. By law, no taxes are due so long as the 7 
child's investment and other “unearned” income you don't have t pay federal taxes on } 2 
noe ee £1 000 8 year. 66 Miers seal income Lond eealage wnt the once athe SRE” 
ie e. zai hems ins; this allows: you:t0 extn’ 
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One other positive fact about bonds—a'fact 
that professional investment advisors won’t fitm. ‘ 


ca. By buying them, you strengthen 
posture of the federal government. 
Those are the pros. The cons of a 
Bond investment are few, but they alsox; 
grrangnecteccslpabeeryy Ta oe «Ae 
Savings Bonds until six months after the date of. “<> 
purchase. Moreover, if you cash in your bonds ; ke 
before five years pass, your interest rate falls to: e ae 
te oo oe ene 
ing on how long you heid the bonds. Cm | 
penalty applies to all dated November } 

1982 or later.) 

In other words, Savings Bonds are “liquid” 
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The changing scene for rural 


In Bowling Green, KY, 
El/QWL is building 
trust and communications. 


It’s not something you can always meas- 
ure. Nor is it something you can touch or 
see. 

But, for the rural letter carriers and managers 
in the Bowling Green, KY, Management Sectional 
Center, the Employee Involvement/Quality of 
Work Life process has produced some dramatic 
changes in how postal people regard their jobs 
and one another. 

Talk to the rural carriers there and you'll hear 
them refer to intangibles such as trust and 
mutual respect. 

“Those were the two biggest problems we had 
to deal with here,” says MSC Manager Fred 
Nahm. “I may be all wet, but I have my own def- 
inition for both of them. 

“Trust is something that everyone has to 


develop on their own. You can’t force another 
person to trust you. You have to earn it through 
positive actions and admitting at times that 
you're wrong. Trust doesn’t happen overnight. 

“Respect, on the other hand, is something that 
everyone has to have for the other person. 
Another person can demand respect from you, 
but not trust. Trust you must earn.” 

The process of building solid mutual trust and 
respect began when Bowling Green was nomi- 
nated by the National USPS/National Rural Letter 
Carriers Association EI/QWL steering committee 
to become the first pilot site for rural letter car- 
riers. 

When Nahm received a call asking if he 
wanted his facility to help turn this new concept 
into reality, he met with the local union steward 
to confirm an interest on the part of rural car- 
riers. That done, a nucleus was formed of people 
from craft and management who would be invol- 
ved in the process—“whatever it was,” Nahm 
says. Their collective eyes were opened during a 
two-day orientation session with the EI/QWL na- 
tional steering committee in Louisville. 

Rural carrier Joy Sampson was a member of 
that initial group. “When we first began, we 
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thought it was a great idea, but we didn’t really 
know what it was,” she says. “We had no idea 
what a steering committee was supposed to do. 
The first day of orientation lasted from eight in 
the morning until 10 that night. I had so much 
crammed into my brain I could hardly stand it.” 
No formula 

Members of the group learned that they were 
responsible for introducing the process in Bowl- 
ing Green, and it was up to them to decide how 
to do it; there was no formula set by higher au- 
thorities. Not unexpectedly, the first thing to re- 
sult from this freedom was confusion. 

“We realized we had a job to do,” says MSC 
manager Nahm. “We had to develop rules on 
how to function as a group ourselves and also 
come up with guidelines—with no direction 
from above—on how to diffuse the process to 
rural carriers throughout the MSC. It was diffi- 
cult, but if the process had been too structured 
by higher authority, our ownership would have 
been taken away.” 
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Nahm admits the initial meetings were frus- 
trating. “We in the Postal Service had never 
been able to comfortably develop something 
without a lot of structure,” he says. 

While having no preconceived structure is an 
important element of introducing the process, it 
is also one of the main reasons that progress is 
generally slow. 

“If you try to speed it up, you'll only wind up 
falling on your face,” says management facilitator 
Mary Jo Myers, one of the two facilitators who 
guided the steering committee's first steps to- 
ward bringing EI/QWL to Bowling Green. 

The job of the facilitators is not easy. They 
must be liaisons to the steering commnittee, pro- 
viding resource information and guidance, yet 
they must also avoid direct involvement in the 
steering committee’s decisions. 

Personnel Assistant Judy Carr was a rural car- 
rier when she was chosen by her peers to be the 
craft facilitator. She found the assignment very 
difficult. “You have to be neutral and deal only 
with making the process work,” she says. “The 
carriers thought I was in there for them, but I 
wasn't. I had to see that everyone on the work- 
team got involved, and that everyone had a say.” 

Continued next poge 


In years past, the 
annual rural carrier 
route evaluation 
resulted in tension 
and added strain 
to the relationship 
between manage- 
ment and carriers 
at the Bowling 
Green Post Office. 
This year, carriers 
and their managers 
celebrated the 
completion of the 
evaluation with cof- 
fee, donuts and 
conversation—and 
credited El/QWL 
for the change in 
atmosphere. Here, 
recreating the cof- 
fee break are (left 
to right) Charles 
Myers, Melma 
Jones, Fred Nahm, 
Joy Williams, Ver- 
non Johnson, Judy 
Carr, Judy Jenkins, 
Joy Sampson and 
Scottie Hicks. 








Utility 
bills— 

a case in 
point on 
learning 

to listen to 
each other. 
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Continued from page 15 

Eventually the steering committee decided to 
set up workteams consisting of four to 10 rural 
carriers and one supervisor in every station and 
associate office with at least five rural carriers. 
An area workteam was established to handle the 
process for offices with fewer than five carriers. 
100 percent volunteered 

To inform the entire Bowling Green work- 
force about the purpose of EI/QWL, a 15-minute 
overview of the process and a two-hour orienta- 
tion were presented to every employee. When 
volunteers were sought from the rural carrier 
craft to serve on the workteams, 100 percent 
volunteered, and a selection was made by draw- 
ing names from a hat. Workteam members, who 
were first required to attend a 16-hour training 
session, now meet weekly for an hour or every 
other week for two hours. 

One of the workteams’ first realizations was 
the precarious nature of true understanding 
when people with different perspectives attempt 
to communicate. “It was something that we had 
to be constantly aware of,” says Nahm. 

He offers a case in point. One of the Bowl- 
ing Green workteam’s first suggestions was a 
flexible starting time for rural carriers. One of 
the reasons cited was the amount of utility bills. 
Nahm says that when one manager first heard of 


it, the proposal wasn’t understood. The manager 
thought a flexible starting time, with carriers 
coming into the office earlier and turning on 
lights, would have an adverse effect on utility 
bills. 


It wasn’t until more discussion ensued that the 
manager understood that the carriers were not 
referring to the post office’s lighting and heating 
costs, but to the heavy volume of utility bills 
they had to deliver around the same time every 
month. With a flexible starting time they felt 
they could begin casing their mail earlier on the 
days these bills came in, so deliveries would not 
be delayed. 

Such misunderstandings derive from a natural 
tendency on both sides to view matters from 
their own perspective, Nahm says. It took a con- 
scious effort from everyone to look at situations 
with more than his or her vested interests in 
mind. 

“We had a difficult time,” says rural carrier 
and workteam member Melma Jones. “We 
viewed each other with suspicion. We had to 
learn that we weren’t here just to present our 


own demands. We had to see things from the 
other viewpoint.” 

The consensus among those involved in the 
process is that learning how to put yourself in 
the other guy’s shoes is critical to making EI/ 
QWL work. Too often in the past, the belief pre- 
vailed that a gain for one side was a loss for the 
other. That kind of thinking is the antithesis of 
the cooperative atmosphere fostered when both 
sides realize they share the common goal of 
maintaining an efficient mail system that pro- 
vides good service and offers satisfying careers. 

Managers and rural carriers in Bowling Green 
say that working on the process has resulted in 
better understanding between them, so that 
communication of concerns does not automati- 
cally turn into an adversarial situation. The lead- 
ing beneficiaries of this change are those em- 
ployees on the front lines of craft/management 
interaction—first-line supervisors and union 
stewards. 

But, ironically, in some instances it was the 
first-level union and management personnel who 
found it the most difficult to adjust to the 
changes. There was a feeling that E/QWL might 
make them expendable. 


‘What do they need me for?’ 

“The union reps were thinking, ‘If the craft 
employees can go to management on their own 
and make decisions, what do they need me for?’ 
while supervisors were thinking, ‘If management 
is going to give [craft employees] all they want, 
what do they need me for?” says Judy Jenkins, 
Director of Employee and Labor Relations and a 
member of the local steering committee. “In re- 
ality, neither position was true.” 

Vernon Johnson, Supervisor of Delivery and 
Collection, and the management representative 
on the Bowling Green workteam, is a big boost- 
er of the process after having had some doubts. 

“At first, I was worried about agreeing to a 
workteam proposal. I’m thinking, “What are Mr. 
Nahm and the directors going to say about it? 
Will they be down on me? Maybe they would 
think I was not capable of managing.’ I finally sat 
down and had a good talk with Mr. Nahm, and 
he told me that if I agree with a proposal and 
believe in it, that it was fine.” 





Johnson sees firsthand the difference that EI/ 
QWL has made on the workroom floor. “Carriers 
had said in the past that what they had to say 
was not important to management. One of the 
biggest parts of the process was letting people 
know the freedom they have. Now the feeling is 
much more relaxed around here. Now if there is 
a problem, sometimes it doesn’t even come for- 
mally before the workteam. We can just talk it 
out.” 

Charley Myers, Superintendent of Delivery and 
Collection, credits E/QWL in Bowling Green for 
the ease with which a recent operational change 
was put in place. It involved the elimination of 
one-inch wide separation slots in the rural car- 
riers’ cases. “Because of Quality of Work Life it 
went smoothly,” he says. “In the past all hell 
would have broken loose.” 

‘Old-school’ management is out 

Myers reluctantly admits that he was not en- 
thusiastic about EI/QWL when he first learned 
that Bowling Green had been selected for a pilot 
site. A city carrier for six years, he came up 
through the old school authoritarian style of 
management. It was a style he adopted. 

“Sure I’ve been somewhat dictatorial,” he says. 
“That's the way it was. When I got in, no one 
took the time to explain things to me. But I see 
that things have improved and I believe in El/ 
QWL now more than before. I see the give and 
take and the understanding that develops. We're 
all human beings. At first they had reservations 
and we had reservations.” 

Myers pauses thoughtfully and resumes. 
“Notice I said ‘we’ and ‘they.’ That's something 
that needs to be eliminated, and it will be elimi- 
nated. We’re all in this together.” 


Getting results 
Since the EI/QWL process has come to Bowl- 


ing Green, flexible starting times have been insti- 


tuted for the rural carriers, a program seeking 
public awareness of safety for the rural carriers 
has been launched and the carriers recently 
sponsored the first open house ever held in the 
post office. 

But carriers and managers alike say that the 
real difference EI/QWL has made in Bowling 
Green is in the feelings they have toward each 
other. 

“There’s a much calmer atmosphere here 
now,” says Joy Sampson, who is currently co- 
chair for the MSC’s EI/QWL process. “Two years 
ago there were times when orders would come 
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down from management, and the tension was so 
great you could cut it with a knife. Now when 
an order comes down we know we can ask why 
and get an explanation.” 

“When people talk, it’s not with fear any- 
more,” says Judy Jenkins, a management member 
of the local steering committee. “We feel the 
craft people are not afraid to level with us now. 
We don’t look at them as one big group, but as 
individuals, all with distinct personalities and dis- 
tinct ways of doing things. And they don’t lump 
us together, but instead see us as individuals 
too.” 

“There’s been a big turnaround as far as trust 
goes,” says rural carrier Joy Williams, a work- 
team member. “We've sat down and heard 
enough so that now we understand what goes 
into a decision. And we found out that managers 
are not the bad guys we thought they were.” 

“You can’t negotiate attitudes,” says Scottie 
Hicks, state steward for rural carriers in Ken- 
tucky and the original union co-chair for the 
Bowling Green steering committee. Now co- 
chair for the Central Region steering committee, 
Hicks affirms that the EI/QWL process produces 
results. “This process brings about change in at- 
titudes toward the Postal Service, customers and 


co-workers. It has shown that when you estab- ‘You can’t 
lish an effective form of communication, people negotiate 
can solve 99 percent of their problems them- attitudes.’ 


selves.” 

Mary Jo Myers offers an example of how the 
process can dramatically change the attitudes of 
people toward their work and their colleagues. 
She recounts the statement of a Bowling Green 
associate office rural carrier at one of her first 
EV/QWL training sessions. 

“He said, ‘I've been with the Postal Service for 
27 years and for 26 of those years I haven't en- 
joyed my work. I've hated my boss and every 
day I've hated coming to work.’” 

Myers persuaded the carrier to join the work- 
team in his office, and a few weeks later he told 
her, “I'm glad I'm part of QWL. For the first time 
in 26 years I don’t mind coming to work, and 
for the first time, I can really communicate with 
my boss.” 

—Ralpb Stewart 
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PAR’S NEW NAME 
REFLECTS NEW AIMS 


The Employee Assistance Program will help both drug 


and alcohol abusers. 


Seventeen years ago the Program for Al- 
coholic Recovery, one of the nation’s—and 
the Postal Service’s—most successful em- 
ployee programs, got its start when Stan 
Day, aided by Betty Edwards of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, set up shop in an annex of the 
San Francisco Post Office. 

They had clients right from the start, and 
within a few months the pilot project in San 
Franisco had proved itself a winner, and PAR 
was adopted as a national program. When PAR 
began, there were no role models—only Stan 
Day’s dream of a postal program that would take 
an active role in helping people with alcohol 
problems to recover. Day, who was himself a 
recovered alcoholic, retired from the Postal Ser- 
vice in 1975 and died in 1979, but he lived to 
see his program become acclaimed throughout 
the nation. 

Destined to save lives and offer hope and dig- 
nity to thousands of employees, the program was 
successful beyond anyone’s expectations. 
Throughout the years, PAR has helped nearly 
50,000 postal employees in their battle with al- 
cohol. Recipient of many national awards and 
much praise, it has served as a model for other 
such programs in both business and government. 


New directions 

In recent years, however, use of drugs other 
than alcohol has increased tremendously, and 
PAR has had to expand to address the needs of 
people seeking help for substance abuse. In fact, 
for some time now, nearly half the people seek- 
ing help from PAR have been drug users, with a 
great many people having a problem with both 
alcohol and drugs. 

In response to these changes, PAR is taking a 
new direction and getting a new name. The Em- 
ployee Assistance Program (EAP), as it has been 
renamed, is expanding to include counseling for 
employees with drug problems that affect their 
lives and work performance. Counselors will 
provide a variety of support and self-help ser- 
vices for troubled postal employees— initial 
counseling, referral to outside agencies and 
treatment centers and the emotional support 


necessary for their recovery. 

To help initiate EAP, the Postal Service will 
provide specialized training for its 480 physi- 
cians and nurses and 256 PAR counselors. The 
two-day sessions, which began in April, explain 
postal policy on drug abuse and methods of re- 
habilitation, give the warning signs of drug abuse 
and suggest techniques for employee counseling. 
A more comprehensive two-week training pro- 
gram for all EAP personnel also is in the works. 

Ongoing awareness training, four hours for 
supervisors and one hour for employees, is being 
developed. It will cover postal regulations on 
drug abuse, how to recognize abusers, methods 
of rehabilitation, how to handle emergency situa- 
tions and how to help rehabilitated employees 
return to work. 


Someone cares 

The name has changed, but the caring and 
commitment of the people involved remain the 
same. EAP counselors are people like John 
Pritchett, EAP coordinator of the Washington, 
DC, Post Office, and Judith Farrell, EAP specialist 
at the Buffalo, NY, Post Office. They are people 
who care and who are making a difference in 
the lives of people in the workplace and in the 
community. 

John Pritchett knows what he’s talking about 
when he counsels employees who come to him 
with their problems. He began drinking when he 
was 15 years old and drank steadily for the next 
32 years. By age 47, he had lost his job as a 
postal clerk, his home, his family and his health. 
He had been evicted from his apartment and was 
living, as he puts it, “on skid row.” For two years 
he had no fixed address and everything he 
owned was on his back. When he finally sought 
help, he was drinking as much as three quarts of 
alcohol a day, had lost nearly 100 pounds, was 
suffering from malnutrition, cirrhosis of the liver, 
and was partially paralyzed from nerve damage. 
He also was fearful of losing his mind and knew 
that he could no longer care for himself. 

Pritchett finally “got sober,” as recovering al- 
coholics call it, and on April 25 of this year, he 
had been sober for 15 years. 





But the road back was difficult and painful. He 
first went to a detoxification center and from 
there to an alcoholic treatment program at St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, DC. He 
agreed to go because he was told the program 
was voluntary, and he could leave after 48 hours 
if he wanted to. “I was arrogant enough,” he 
says, “to think that I could undo the effects of 
32 years in 48 hours.” 

But that 48 hours stretched into 26 months— 
26 months of what he calls “tough love” — 
people caring and supporting and fighting for 
him and with him, teaching him to accept re- 
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sponsibility for his own life and to stop blaming 
others for his problems, a tendency he says 
which is common with alcoholics. 

Slowly, he began to heal, and through the in- 
tensive counseling and physical therapy he re- 
ceived, and with the help of a recovery program, 
after several months he was able to return to 
work part-time as a distribution clerk at the 
Washington Post Office, a job he had walked out 
on two years earlier. PAR was just beginning 
when John Pritchett got sober, but he got invol- 
ved in the program from the start. Out of “a 

Continued next page 


SM EAP counslor John 
Pritchett, who 
began drinking 
when he was 15, 
recently celebrated 
his 15th year of 
sobriety. 

Photo by Patrick S. 
McCabe. 
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sense of gratitude” for the help he received, he 
became active in the alcoholic community, and 
when the PAR program got underway, he went 
to see Stan Day to offer his help. He worked 
with the PAR program for nearly six years, and 
when a PAR office opened at the Washington, 
DC, Post Office in 1976, he was hired as the 
program coordinator. He has been there ever 
since. He and his PAR counselor, Francis Middle- 
ton, see 35-40 people a day in their small office. 

He still goes to recovery meetings about three 
times a week, partly he says, to avoid burn out 
when counseling the employees who come to 
him, and partly to remind himself that recovery 
is a journey and not a destination. “I never want 
to forget where I came from.” 

He sees EAP as a natural evolution of PAR, 
“We've been doing drug counseling all along,” 
he says. “Substance abuse has become so ram- 
pant, particularly in urban areas like Washington, 
that we could not ignore it.” He feels the expan- 
sion of the program and the additional training 
counselors will receive will help many more 
people. 

Judith Farrell, a former LSM operator from 


as a guest on the Good 


to tell how the PAR 
program changed 
her life. 


Buffalo, NY, has high praise for PAR and how it 
helped her change her life. Now a PAR coun- 
selor, she also sees the change to EAP as a logi- 
cal expansion of the program. “I needed help 
with the whole works. I had alcohol and drug 
problems, which of course led to other personal 
and health problems,” she says. 

Before she sought help from PAR, she was 
drinking and taking pills on and off the job, abus- 
ing her sick leave, filing grievances and blaming 
everyone but herself for her problems. 

Late one Sunday night, with nowhere else to 
turn, Farrell called the PAR office and left a mes- 
sage on the telephone answering machine. The 
counselor came from his home into the post of- 
fice to talk to her. What was most important to 
her was that no one at PAR judged her; they 
only “cared,” and that made her care about her- 
self. The PAR office used the services of al- 
coholic and narcotic recovery groups to help 
her, got her involved in community service and 
even helped her prepare a budget to restore 
some order to her finances. 

But the road back was not an easy one. Two 
months passed before Farrell was able to work 





full-time. Gradually, she began to regain her con- 
fidence, her attitude changed and she began to 
accept responsibility for her own life and work. 
She continued to rely on the PAR office for help 
long after she had returned to work full time. 
She says not a day went by for seven months 
that she did not call or stop in at the PAR office. 
“My supervisors were excellent,” she recalls. 
“The Postal Service will back employees 100 
percent when they make an effort.” 

Farrell even got a chance to plug PAR on na- 
tional television. When ABC’s Good Morning 
America television show was looking for people 
to talk about drinking and drugs in the work- 
place, she was selected to tell her story about 
how she was rehabilitated through PAR to host 
David Hartman and his guest, first lady Nancy 
Reagan. 

The importance of a program like EAP cannot 
be overestimated. The cost of drug and alcohol 


How to get help 

The purpose of the Employee Assistance 
Program is to help postal employees in 
their efforts to recover from alcohol and 
drug abuse. The program is not intended to 
alter any of the rights and responsibilities 
of postal employees or of the Postal Service 
itself. 

Participation in the program is voluntary and 
will be considered favorably in disciplinary ac- 
tions. Employees do not jeopardize job security 
or promotional opportunities by seeking help 
from EAP. On the other hand, participation in 
EAP does not shield an employee from discipli- 
nary action for failure to meet acceptable stan- 
dards of work performance or from prosecution 
for criminal activities. 

Employees are encouraged to seek assistance 
through participation in EAP, and all inquiries 
from employees are held in confidence. 

EAP units are found in most postal facilities. 
They are staffed by EAP personnel trained to 
counsel and provide referral services to employ- 
ees who seek their assistance. 

A wide variety of outside programs and treat- 
ment faciliites are available and may be recom- 
mended to assist employees in the recovery pro- 
cess. EAP personnel maintain a current list of 
alcohol and drug abuse community programs 
and resources and will assist with initial arrange- 
ments and appointments if the employee desires. 
The cost of such programs is borne by the em- 
ployee if related expenses are not covered by 
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abuse to American business and government due 
to absenteeism, accidents and poor productivity 
reaches billions of dollars each year, and the 
cost in terms of human misery is incalcuable. 
One of the side benefits of programs like EAP is 
that they return more money to the employer 
than it costs to implement them. Michael S. 
Coughlin, Senior Assistant Postmaster General 
for Employee and Labor Relations points out, 
“It’s easier and smarter for an organization to 
rehabilitate and help employees who possess 
years of experience and training to recover and 
become productive again than to hire and train 
new workers.” 

But to talk to John Pritchett and to hear his 
stories about the people he has seen PAR help, 
and to hear him say “Since I got sober, I can 
hold my head up proudly and look everyone in 
the eye,” is to know the real value of the pro- 
gram. @ 


—Sharon Greene Patton 


the employee's health insurance. 
In cases where hospitalization or detoxifica- 
tion is recommended, requests for sick leave, 


leave without pay, annual leave or advanced sick An 

leave will be given careful consideration. employee’s 
Employees who want assistance with alcohol first visit 

or drug abuse problems should personally con- to EAP is 

tact the EAP unit in their installation, or if more th 

convenient, through the medical/health unit on-me- 

where an interview with EAP personnel will be clock. 


arranged. 

Postal managers and supervisors who have 
identified employees with apparent alcohol or 
drug-related problems are responsible for refer- 
ring such employees to the program and should 
contact EAP personnel for assistance. Manage- 
ment has the authority to require the employee 
to attend an initial EAP interview. 

Employees also may be referred to EAP by fel- 
low employees, union representatives, medical 
personnel, family members, and judicial or social 
service agencies. 

An employee's first visit to EAP is on-the- 
clock, whether the visit is initiated by manage- 
ment or the employee concerned. Subsequent 
consultations are on the employee’s own time. 
Employees whose remova! or resignations re- 
sulted from drug or alcohol abuse will be given 
serious consideration for reinstatement upon re- 
covery from their disease and/or dependency. 
Employees must meet certain criteria and each 
case is judged on its own merits. 8 
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Symbols of service 

British letter carriers wear a crown on 
their sleeves. Norwegian carriers salute the 
seasons with a change of postal emblem— 
gold in summer, silver in winter. And in 
Taiwan, postal badges come in two sizes— 
one for women and another for men. 
(Guess whose is bigger.) 

Leonard Cohen collected these and other bits 
of information while pursuing his hobby of col- 
lecting badges, patches, pins and other insignia 
worn by carriers in foreign countries. A carrier, 
himself, at the Laguna Niguel, CA, Post Office, he 
writes postmasters all over the world asking 
them to donate identification from the uniforms 
of their countries. 

“I wrote my first letter a little over a year 
ago,” he says, “and already I’ve received 
emblems from 30 countries. The replies, often 
written in their native language, are both excit- 
ing and educational.” 

Reminiscent of the days when mail carriers 
announced their arrival by blowing a horn, 
Cohen says, most European countries incorpor- 
ate the horn in their postal insignia. And some 
attach a great deal of importance to other uni- 
form items. Great Britain sent Cohen a tie worn 
by those who deliver to royalty. Iraq sent a hat 
and Sweden sent shoulder braids. 

Cohen keeps his collection at the Laguna 
Niguel Post Office where the items are mounted 
in a glass case that Postmaster David Rios pulled 
out of the attic. Mail handler Glen McIntyre and 
secretary Sally Gesselman helped mount the 
items on a velvet background, Joan McMillin of 
the Santa Ana Post Office sign shop supplied the 
labels and carrier Rick Potter took photos. 8 


New faces 

The Postal Life Advisory Board recently 
gained two new participants. Reggie Martin, 
manager/postmaster of the Alhambra, CA, 
Management Sectional Center, represents 
the Western Region. 

A native of Washington, DC, who loves to fish, 
Martin is a 33-year career employee. He joined 
the Postal Service in 1952 as a substitute distri- 
bution clerk in the DC City Post Office. From 
there he worked his way up the career ladder 
and across the country—“fishing all the way.” 

“My wife, Barbara, and I have caught salt 
water fish in two oceans and fresh water fish in 
many inland lakes and streams,” he says. 

Sharon Greene Patton joined the Postal Life 
staff in February as assistant editor. Patton, who 
joined the Postal Service in Santa Rosa, CA, three 
years ago, is a published writer and former col- 
lege English teacher. In her spare time, which, 
she says, she has none of since the birth of 11- 
month-old Kate Amanda, she likes to write, read 
and cook. She and her husband, Jim, also like to 
travel and are looking forward to exploring the 
Washington area. 8 


Reggie Martin and Sharon Greene Patton photo- 
graphed by Sam Tsunoda 
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YOUR 





AND WIN A $100 PRIZE 


If you have a safety message that you’d 
like to tell the world, here’s your chance. 

Since 1982, the USPS has displayed safety slo- 
gans on decals attached to the rear of postal- 
owned vehicles. 

Now we're asking you to create the messages 
you would like our customers to see. We're 
looking for six vehicle safety-oriented slogans to 
use for six months at a time over the next three 
years. 

This means you will have six chances to win a 
$100 gift certificate for the mail order catalog of 
your choice. 

And, best of all, the winning words of caution 
will appear on some 100,000 postal vehicles 
throughout the country—and be seen by mil- 
lions of people. 

The subject of the slogan must be vehicle 
safety, but it is your choice as to whether you 
want to use this opportunity to urge others to 
drive safely or to call attention to the safety con- 
sciousness of postal drivers. 

Judging the contest will be employees in the 
Office of Fleet Management and the Safety Ad- 
ministration Division in Headquarters. They will 
be looking for slogans that are brief (the words 
will appear on a decal that measures 15 inches 
by 5 inches), effective, appropriate and original. 

Rules: 

1. All postal employees are eligible except for 
those in Headquarters in Washington, DC. 

2. All entries must be sent on a postcard or an 
index card that also lists the employee’s name, 
address, home telephone number, postal facility 
and job title. 


3. You may enter as many slogans as you wish 
but each must appear on an individual postcard 
or index card containing the information listed 
above. 

4. All entries become the property of the U.S. 
Postal Service and will not be returned. 

5. Entries must be postmarked by midnight 
July 31, 1985. Winners will be announced in the 
November/December issue of Postal Life. 

6. Entries should be addressed to: Slogan Con- 
test, Safety Administration Div., USPS Headquar- 
ters, Washington, DC 20260-4231. 
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CONTENTS 

MEET THE 

USPS GOVERNORS 
Appointed by the President, they 
are chosen to represent the public’s 
interest in postal affairs. 

DEALING WITH A 

DOGGONE DILEMMA 
Delivering mail gives carriers a 
chance to meet all kinds of dogs— 
and all kinds of pet owners. They 
tell on a few in this collection of fa- 
vorite dog tales. Also see ‘’Pet 
owners pay up” and tips on how to 
avoid dog bites. 


WORD SEARCH 

CONTEST 
Find the missing breed of dog and 
you'll have 10 chances to win a 
prize worth $50. 


GET CREDIT FOR SMART 
MONEY MANAGEMENT 

Tips on how to take charge of your 
charge accounts and use credit to 
your advantage. 

A TAX SHELTER [73] 
THAT’S CHILD’S PLAY 

Buy bonds in your children’s 
names. It’s a great tax shelter and 
a smart way to save for their col- 
lege education. 

THE CHANGING SCENE 

FOR RURAL CARRIERS 
Two years of experience with 
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El/QWL in the Bowling Green, KY, 
Post Office is changing things, par- 
ticularly the way rural carriers and 
managers relate to one another. 


PAR’S NEW NAME 

REFLECTS NEW AIMS 
Since 1968, PAR has been success- 
fully helping postal employees with 
alcohol problems. Now called the 
Employee Assistance Program, it 
has expanded to offer help to drug 
abusers, too. 


POSTAL 
PERSONALITIES 
A California letter carrier has col- 
lected colorful postal emblems 
from dozens of countries, and the 
Postal Life Advisory Board wel- 
comes two newcomers. 


SLOGAN 
CONTEST 
Do you long to see yourself in 
print? Write a winning safety slo- 
gan and your words will appear on 
100,000 postal vehicles and you 
will win a $100 prize. 


On our cover: John R. McKean, 
Chairman, USPS Board of Gover- 
nors, is featured in the story on 
page 2, the first in a series of arti- 
cles introducing you to the Gover- 
nors of the Postal Service. 


“Look at the camera.” Trainer Ric- 
cardo Wright, owner of the 
Stonehedge Dog Ranch in Aldie, 
VA, directs Sandy, the dog featured 
on page 4, as he poses for postal 
photographer Jerry Merna. 
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